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In undertaking the labour of collecting and transcribing the 
evidence, which we have now laid before the public, and in 
making the remarks with which we have accompanied it, 
we have been exclusively governed by that regard to character, 
which we ever wish to cherish in ourselves, and in the com- 
munity. We have espoused no private controversies, nor 
composed this article from the impulse of any private or per- 
sonal feeling. 

We have lately had occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to the life of Patrick Henry. In that work, we 
thought the author had gone to the extreme ©f commenda- 
tion, and bestowed his praises with too liberal a hand. He 
seemed to put his heart into his work, and to feel that he 
elevated his own character, and the character of the state to 
which he belonged, in proportion as he raised the reputation 
of the subject oV his biography. The doty which he thought 
he owed to posterity, was to present a portrait of his coun- 
tryman, drawn with all the favour and to the utmost advan- 
tage, to say the least of it, which truth would permit. 

How different, in all respects, is the spirit of the work 
which we have here noticed. The contrast which these 
productions manifest, in relation to the sort of feelings 
in which they originated, and their widely different tenden- 
cy and consequences, open a very interesting topic, from 
which we must forbear for the present, but on which it is time 
that some one, who sees and feels its importance, should ad- 
dress himself to the good sense of New England. Let us 
remember that we have nothing more precious than the rep- 
utation of our distinguished men, civil or military, living or 
dead. Let us deprecate the spirit that depreciates merit j 
and let us embrace in all its extent and spirit, that maxim, — 
full of the soundest wisdom and fit to be urged, again and 
again, with all possible earnestness, — character is poicer. 



Akt. XII. — Demetrius, the Hero of the Don, Jin Epic Poem. 
By Alexis Eustaphieve. liostoii j Munroe & Francis. 1818. 
pp.256. 12mo. 

We admire the undaunted enterprise of this author. lie 
is by birth a foreigner, and his case therefore is, we believe, 
an unparalleled phenomenon. It has hitherto been consid- 
ered the last effort of human genius to compose an epic poem, 
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even though one is surrounded by all the facilities which are 
derived fi-om ati intimate and thorough knowledge of his na- 
tive tongue. But we ha>e here a writer, who, exultmg in a 
conscious superfluity of talent, and running over, as it were, 
with all sorts of epic capabilities, gratuitously comes forth in 
the elaborate garb of a foreign language. This of itself is 
enough to fill us with admiration. But our surprise swells 
to a trembling yet pleasing ecstacy, bordering on the terrible, 
when we meditate on the sublime daring of an author, who, 
after the two first reviews of the age had admonished him of 
bis want of skill in writing English prose, makes his very 
next public appearance in the much more delicate and peri- 
lous art of writing English poetry. In vain had the Quar- 
terly informed him that he was » ill-schooled in bolted lan- 
guage' — or the Edinburgh, in much less poetic and gentle 
terais, declared its belief that he was * some unprosperous 
member of the paragraphic corps, whose matter and manner 
were that of the worst party-nev\spapers.' In defiance of 
these alleged disqualifications, he makes an immediate and 
awful transition from an ephemeral pamphlet in prose to a 
heroic poem. 

But besides the agreeably violent agitations into whicli we 
were thrown by this chivalrous and interesting defiance of the 
author, we have a somewhat calmer pleasure to acknowledge, 
and one which we presume the author himself will be better 
pleased to have imparted. It is, that we are highly gratified 
with the work, when considered simply as an exercise in 
writing the English language. We know not indeed at what 
age the author commenced the study of that language, but we 
can sincerely compliment him on the proficiency in it which 
he has attained. We have read the whole book over a second 
time, in this single point of view, and were gratified and sur- 
prised in every page by the ability with which Mr. Eusta- 
phieve has executed his grammatical task, and by the very 
small number of marks which we made against the in- 
stances of violated syntax or false construction. Of these, 
we will here give a. compendious list, which we hope will act 
as a kind of reproof, not in the least degree against the wri- 
ter, but against those of his English or American friends, to 
whose inspection the work must undoubtedly have been submit- 
ted, but who have neglected to point out several prominent in- 
accuracies and entirely un-English phrases, which might have 
been amended. 
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The affected omission of the definite article, which in the 
rapid and octo-syllabic lines of Scott was never more than 
half pardonable, is quite inadmissible in the stately diction of 
an epic poem ; 

' Wilt thou accept 
' The homage stampt so deep with seal of truth.' p. 10. 
♦ He heard a sigh, that sigh was last ;' — 

and two or three other cases of the like nature. 

Somewhat akin to this fault is the author's frequent per- 
sonification, or rather generalization, or we know not what to 
call it, of things and actions that cannot bear the operation to 
which he subjects them. 

' Eternal smile 
Plays on her lips, — — ' p. 36. 
' And in Community's whole sphere so wide.' p. 76. 

' Indignant Spirit now possess'd 
The list'ning multitude.' Canto 3. 

' the aid of deeper shaded clouds 
' Which moon threw o'er her face.' p. 178. 
Quite spent in swoon's unnerving slumber.' p. 230. 

' the abyss profound 
Of Statesman's inmost heart.' Canto 3. 

But more striking than either of these classes of examples, 
and much more frequent, though still exhibiting the same un- 
relenting persecution of the article, is the author's use of the 
word same. 

' He ever reigns with same despotic sway.' 

' the solemn voice 
Of same sepulchral bell.' p. 79. 

' I gained the other pass, 
' Same I was wont to use.' p. 105. 

There are perhaps two or three other examples of the like 
kind which we omit, but the following is remarkable, as con- 
taining in one sentence a correct and faulty use of the same 
expression. 

' Beheld the self-same figures glide away, 
Through self-same dark recess.' p. 81. 

In the following line, we cannot conceive on what authority 
the definite article precedes Israel. 

' Thus, when the Israel 'twixt the walls of flood,' &c. 

p. 343. 
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Sometimes there occur very strange inversions ;— 

< And now, astonishment, such as would feel 
A man,' &c. 

for, — ' such as a man would feel.' 

The author does not seem to be aware of the completely 
disjunctive force of the particle though, — 

' The power we now over his person hold 
Though may bring profit, we forbear to use.' 

So the following ; — 

' thy joys 
' Though differ in degree, are yet alike 
In every breast.* p. 122. 

We have observed also a most perplexing confusion of 
tenses, which prevails throughout the honk, especially the lat- 
ter half. The present and iaiperfect will not bear to be so 
familiarly yoked as the convenience or inattention of our 
author has caused them to be. 

The author indulges in several ungainly and unwarrantable 
contractions — ' legit'mate' — ' orig'nal' — priv'lege' — • pit'iess' 
— ' el'ment' — ' quiv'r — < opp'site'^ — 'not one of whicli an Eng- 
lish ear can possibly endure. 

The false accents are very few ; — « bombast,'— we forget what 
page, — 'Nature' [p. 153.] and but one ortwo others which have 
esca|)ed us now. 

The other errors which we noted are in single examples ;— 

< while her transported Sire, 
Weeping for joy, again the tender Maid 
Greets, and thrice welcomes to his aged arms. p. 107. 

Does this mean that he welcomed her three times to his 
aged arms ? We think the author would nut defen 1 s!i<h 
an interpretation. The case is, we have a phrase in ou> inn- 
guage, when the adverb thrice is coimectcd with the iuterjeiti m 
■wekome, and both together form a strong interje' ti >n. This 
has misled our author, who has changed the compound inter- 
jection into a verb. 

' allow us, undisturb'd 
' Pursue our own.' 

We say, let us pursue, but after every synonyme of let, we use 
the sign of the infinitive. 
Vol. VII. No. 2. 34 
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'Yet sure, from grade to grade, and step by step.' 

The word grade is decidedly bad ; not to mention, that the 
very tautology of the line shews that the writer might have 
had his clioice of expressions. 

< By furtive Vultures chas'd.' p. 173. 
What kind of vultures are these ? 

' Fear gave thee optic eyes.* p. 21 T. 
Is this a new species of that organ ? 

This is nearly our whole list, which, for its shortness, calls 
again for an honourable testimony to the accuracy and indus- 
try of the author. 

With respect, however, to bis attempts ai poetry, we would 
wish to be regarded as maintaining the most prudent, cautious, 
and unoffending abstinence from every thing in the shape of 
flattery or praise. Never did a work, whichcalled itself apoem, 
t'xiiibit so rational and sober a lack of frenzy. Never had 
logic less reason to be offended, and never did rhetoric more 
modestly obtrude her witcheries and mischiefs. Indeed, all 
this was to be expected ; for what reader rould be so exorbi- 
tant as to demand from a foreigner those lights and shades 
of language — those words that burn — those springs of thought 
— and those exquisite and unalienable peculiarities of idiom, 
which a na,tive poet only can possess, and can moreover obtain 
only at that susceptible season of life, when his power of as- 
sociation is so bright, and rapid, and living, that to him words 
may al:'iOst be said to be things ? How cruel to exact all this 
even from the most industrious etymologist or accomplished 
linguist ! Let no reader, therefore, complain of having his 
reasonable expectations disappointed, if, on turning to Mr. 
Eustaphieve's rhythmical pages, he searches almost in vain 
for poetical charms and graces, and those felicitous turns of 
expression, which dictionaries and grammars can never teach. 
He will generally find, it is true, a most scrupulous and 
conscientious admeasurement of poetic feet ; — syllables weigh- 
ed out with an apothecary's care ; and the apparatus of 
longs and shoits wielded with a mechanical and artist-like 
ingenuity. But if he has yiot , the candour and good nature 
which we pride ourselves upon possessing, he will be apt to be 
offended with the monotony, the taniencss. and the unbroken 
regularity which will let fall their pendulum-vibrations oh 
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liis car. He will long for the bold and irregular freedoms, 
which our vernacular poets indulge in, who, instead of looking 
every moment where to tread, or submitting themselves to be 
coriiined within the sliackles of iambics, know how to prac- 
tise every variety of pace, without disturbing the harmony or 
facility of their movements. 

But we fear that it is not only towards our author's meas- 
ures that the reader's forbearance must be exercised. That 
heavenly quality will also be not a little taxed with respect to 
his tones. The reader must prepare himself to meet and to 
pardon a most palpable want of correspondence between the 
sentiments and expressions. He will find every variety of 
feeling, of thought, and of incident clothed in the same heavy, 
unelastic, manufactured kind of language. If it was objected 
to Quinault that his tragedies were all too smilingly soft, and 
that he made his churls to utter even I hate you in sweet and 
tender accents, Mr. Eustaphieve, on the contrary, has es- 
caped this effeminate fault, and has succeeded in conveying the 
tendcrest emotions in the most rugged and unmusical sounds. 
In tliose scenes, whei'e the gentlest of all passions is de- 
scribed, and where a common poet would almost involuntarily 
slide into smootli and liquid language, the poet before us con- 
trives to employ such clusters of gutturals and crackling of 
dentals, as scarcely remind us of the loves, tones and sighs of 
creatures of poetry. 

So, where Demetrius expresses his apprehensions that his 
mistress may be married to a villain-king | — 

' O most unnatural ! thus to unite 
Such loveliness with such deformitv, 
Such tenderness with such ferocity, 
Such excellence with such depravity, 
Such matchless virtue with such matchless vice.' 

For the credit of the author, we beg our readers to observe, 
that the book is not all like these five lines, they being, in 
our opinion, among the worst in the poem. We will set oft' 
against them what we conceive to be tlie most touch! ngly beau- 
tiful passage. It expresses the feelings of a soft maiden, w hen 
her lovt>r is about to go out to battle. The allusion to the Ro- 
man maid is very fine. 

• Ah me ! my foolish heart, 
Misgiving still, obeys not my resolves. 
*> that I had a Roman soul ! Perchance. 
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1 then tniaht at such dangerous hour exult. 
With iiiy own faithful hands gird on thy sword) 
Buckle thy polish'd armour, and adjust 
Each rivet and each joint, placing each plume 
To nod most graceful on thy head ; this done, 
I might with joyful step ascend some height 
Thence to behold and cheer thy manly strife, 
Myself nought with its horrors mov'd ; but I 
Have not this courage, or have more of love $ 
My power is but to weep retir'd, and pray 
For thy success. Farewell, then, dearest Prince ! 
Farewell ! p. 143. 

We will take this opportunity to extract some of the best 
passages. I'he following exhibits a good instance, the only 
one we recollect in the work, of what the modern critics call 
poetical gusto. The city of Kazan had been set on fire, and 
■WAS now besieged by Mamay and his forces. A storm how- 
ever providentially came, and had almost extinguished the 
destructive conflagration. In the mean time, the battle raged, 
and Mamay stalked about in armour, which the author de- 
scribes as making him more hideous than Juggernaut or the 
Gorgon. 

' Accoutred thus. 
His whole colossal form, at every tuin. 
Reflects with deeper red the lurid glare 
Of dim grown flames, but half-subdued.' 

The discovery of Demetrius and his steed on the morning 
after their fall down the precipice is finely imagined, and is 
admira')ly appropriate to a military fiction. Zormandel is 
the name of the sieed. 

'Scarce yet himself recover'd from the shock, 
The Prince in darkness gropes, and anxious seeks 
His fellow in distress. He hears him nigh 
Breathe heavj , feels his noble neck bedew "d 
W ith life's warm copious stream, and dreads the worst, 
'Tis Nature's own kind remedy, applied 
With more than a Physician's skill. The vein 
Bj her mysterious lancet torn, soothes pain. 
Prevents all hurm, and closing soon, a change 
Of posture, by his master's aid procur'd. 
Relieves Zormandel's breath, and he respires 
W ith healthful ease. Yet still Demetrius doubts, 
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Stil I fears to raise hira from the treach'rous ground, 

L( st one false step with more disaster fraught, 

Prove fatal and defraud him of his hopes. 

With gentle hand he lifts the patient's head, 

And pillows it upon his royal knee, 

Waiting day's dawning light ; and when soft sleep 

Stjie on his weary sense, the grateful steed. 

Fearing to break his master's rest, lay still, 

Quiescent, as if life forsook his limbs. 

Tiius couch'd, brave Areas with a chosen few 

Surpris'd, scarce knowing whether to rejoice 

Or grieve, observ'd them first, when half the morn 

Was nearly spent in long and fruitless search.' 

pp. 233, 234. 

We are sorry that we have but one single favourite extract 
more. But of this extract we will acknowledge, that it has a 
grandeur, a power, and a beauty, which we cannot well recon- 
cile with the taineness and poverty of fancy that reign through- 
out the rest of the poem. It is well known that the aborigines 
of our country supposed fire to be an animal which fed upon the 
substances that it consi^med. This truly poetical idea the 
author expands and manages in the following manner ; — 

* And now the friend and foe of human kind, 
The all-destroying element, whose source 
And nature baffle human ken, whose rage 
O'ei-whelraing, from obstruction draws most strength, 
And whose, oft self-born, power, the mystic type 
Of soul, sleeps only when it has expir'd, 
Or lurks unseen, like death within our veins. 
On every side, thro' every chink and gap, 
Resistless, to the Temple forc'd his way. 
Grim Terrour in his front advanc'd with crest 
Uprear'd, and Desolation in his train 
Press'd on with rapid pace. Quick, Spirit-like, 
Elastic, whole, though breaking into parts, 
Varying in form, he shrinks, dilates, subsides, 
And multiplies himself, yet lasts the same. 
Through all its changes still of mercy void. 
With tongue adhering fast, corrosive, dipp'd 
In burning Hell, the greedy Monster licks 
The polisn'd walls by Time's rude hand untouch'd, 
The painted niche and cornice wrought with gold ; 
And, as he upwards rapid climbs, devours 
The Sculptor's and the Carver's costliest work } 
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Each fair adornment of the Gothic art 

That charm'd the gazing Votarj within, 

Or, while engag'd in wonted prayer, inspir'd 

With awe and reverence. His curling folds, 

Voluminous, encircle outward towers, 

The four attendants that long stood and watch'd 

The loftier central dome, their equal now, 

Clasp'd in the same embrace. From ledge to ledge, 

From arch to arch, he runs, with rushing sound, 

And noise terrific, like the hideous hiss 

Of congregated Serpents, or the roar 

Of some near cataract, or like the din 

Of thousand Eagles mounted on their wings 

To wage the airy war. He swells, he raves, 

He vomits downwards from his belching mouth 

The red-hot showers. Wild flares his gristly hair, 

In quiv'ring columns parts, and with the wreaths 

Of smoke entwin'd, waves streaming to the sky. 

Thus crown'd with horror, and by whirlwinds iriven. 

He rides a thick, dark-crimson, smoth'ring cloud,' &c. 

pp. 199, '200. 

We ought to acknowledge that, with the exception of the 
second and third cantos, which are almost entirely composed 
of long and tedious speeches, there was interest enough in the 
story to keep us awake. We will present a very (•om()ressed 
abstract of the story ; perhaps some of our readers may then 
feel curious to see how the author has filled up the outline and 
woven in his digressions. 

Demetrius, prince of Moskow, is betrothed to Selima, 
daughter of Morna, the monarch of Kazan, whose battles he 
fights, and whose court he attends in the disguise of a knight 
or kind of aid-de-camp to Brono, Morna's co^nmander in chief. 
Ill this disguise, like Feramorz, though not, alas ! by his gift 
of poetry, he gains tlio affections of his bride. An impolitic 
peace is signed between Morna and his foe Mamay, the ruffian 
chief of a horde of Tartars, by the instrumentality of Orcan, 
prime minister of Kazan. One night, Mamay and <1rcan at- 
tempt to assassinate Demetrius, who is saved by a white veil- 
ed angel rushing into his chamber and screaming. The next 
day he is summoned to a darkened hall of justice, where the 
good old king charges him with holding treasonable inter- 
course with the agents of Mamay. He indignantly denies the 
charge — relates the mysterious adventure of the preceding 
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night, and demands to be confronted with his accusers. Upon 
this, twj figures step forth, and as a ray of liglit happens to 
shine upon their forms, Demetrius recognises them as iiis as 
sassins ; 

" 'Tis they !" with earnest vehemence, aloud 
He cried, " 'Tis they, by heaven." 

Here Orcan, who proves to be one of the accusers, is sonM- 
what confused, but at length in a tone of taunting triumpli 
insii-ts that the angel, who saved him the last night, sliould 
now appear to substantiate his charge. Whereupon Selima 
lifts her voice in the crowd, and displays lierself in the shape 
of that same heavenly vision. She had overheard the de- 
struction of Demetrius ploltid, and adopted the above related 
meihod to prevent it. Orcan, being now unable to extricate 
himself, abjectly sues for pardon, and offers to disclose the 
name of his muffled companion, who immediately seizes him, 
and tosses him into the air, from which he falls on the marble 
floor, never to rise again. Tliis gigantic wretcli then throws 
aside his cloak, and stands forth confessed, the terrible Ma- 
may. He claims Selima as bis bride, by virtue of an article 
in the late treaty of peace. Then Demetrius, who had never yet 
laid aside his disguise, announces his identity, and prefers his 
prior claim to Selima. A challenge from Mamay ensues, and 
on the next day, which had been appointed for the combat, 
Demetrius goes forth from the city unattended, and falls into 
an ambuscade, where he is seized, and hurried into a cave 
w hich lies in the depth of a dark forest. After many perilous 
a^lventures and hair-breadth escapes, he reaches Kazan once 
more, in time to save that city from the besieging troops of 
Mamay. He encounters Mamay himself in battle, and by his 
superiority in fighting, puts that monarch to flight, who vows, 
as he goes, 

' To move all Asia, Earth, Heaven, Hell, itself, 
Against Kazan and Moskow's hated Lord." 

Such is the mere skeleton of the story, which impressed us> 
with some respect for the author's powers of invention, thotigh 
we were puzzled to know how Demetrius could be charged 
with ^treasonable intercourse with Mamay, when the latter was 
at peace with Morna ; and were shockerl that at the only love 
sc^ e in the poem, the lovers should indiscreetly stay out all 
n.ght; and were wearied with the author's taking up almos' 
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two pages in telling us, in the worn-out language of heathen 
mythology, that it was morning; and were offended at the per- 
sonification of Policy into a genius, than which nothing in the 
world could be more poetically unfortunate ; and were all along 
in danger of being irretrievably ennuyees by the utter mendici- 
ty of the author's fancy, and the commonness of his allusions. 
However, we had very well got over all these and other stum- 
bling-blocks, and read the last canto with toikrable ease, and 
were about at length to part with the author without any more 
violent concussions of soul, either pleasing or dreadful, when 
we arrived at * the author's apology' on the last leaf. In this 
he informs us that this book is but the bare beginning, the in- 
cipient germ, the early dawn, of his projected work, and that 
the seven thousand lines which have already been given to the 
world, have only — can the reader imagine what ? — < imparted 
sufScient impulse to the subject !' 



Art. XIII. — The Emigrant's Guide to the Western and South- 
western States and Territories, comprising a Geographical and 
Statistical description of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio ; — the Territories cf Alabama, 
Illinois, and Michigan ; and the Western parts of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Mw Fork. By William Darby. 8vo. pp. 
312 ; New York, Kirk & Mercein, 1818. 

It would be unreasonable to quarrel with an author for 
faults and imperfections in his book, when we must at the 
same time acknowledge, that he has given a much more satis- 
factory work than any other extant, on the subject of which 
he treats. To present a complete geographical and statistical 
view of the whole western country, is an undertaking of great 
magnitude. No adequate information relative to so extensive 
a region can he acquired by the personal observation of any 
one individual, — the published materials for a full and intelligi- 
ble description of it are very imperfect and contradictory, — and 
the official and private sources of information are very widely 
scattered, of doubtful authority, and of difficult access. The 
difficulty of acquiring satisfactory information on this subject is 
greatly increased, by the suspicion with which we are obliged to 
vie w all accou i»ts of the d i ffisren t parts of the United States , from 
the prejudices under which almost all observers labour, and 



